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1; \ DECEMBER FIRST— 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
i 


m<* | DECEMBER SECOND— 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Place: BALL ROOM, COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL 


OR thirty-eight consecutive years, many of the members of the Animal Rescue League have 
Vikas the most of the opportunity the Fair affords for meeting old friends and greeting others 
whose interest in animal welfare prompts them to assist in financing its work. 

These social contacts do much to foster staunch personal relationships which, in turn, result in sus- 
tained interest in League affairs. This feature is so valuable that it would fully justify the time and 
effort expended in promoting the Fair aside from the profit motive. 

However, the income-producing possibilities must be considered more fully this year than ever 
before. Cash contributions last year approximated one-fourth of the total income. If this can be 
materially increased a profitable fair will be assured. 


K ace 


Gifts of money and salable articles are earnestly solicited. Checks should be made payable to the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston and sent to 51 Carver Street. 

Gifts of articles to be placed on sale should be sent to the same address, or they will be called 
for promptly upon request. The following list indicates the type of gifts which attract purchasers: 


LINENS AND HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES HOLDERS, DUSTERS AND APRONS TOYS AND BABY THINGS 
FANCY BASKETS BOOKS, CHRISTMAS CARDS AND FINDINGS JELLIES, PRESERVES AND PICKLES 
TOWELS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS QUILTS AND RUGS ANTIQUES HANDKERCHIEFS 
CANDY, CAKES, DOUGHNUTS AND COOKIES UNIQUE AND UNUSUAL THINGS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


~ * * 


CARD PARTY 


An additional feature will be a card party on Monday, December First, at 2:30 p.m. 
Mrs. William Hodges will be in charge. 


Tables $4.40 including tax. Tea will be served. 
Choice of Bridge, Whist and Mah Jongg. Prizes for each table and Door Prize 


* * * 


At 4:30 p.m. a Theremin Virtuoso concert by Mr. H. Whipple Abbott, accompanied 
by Miss Margaret Abbott at the piano, is planned. 


* * * 


Please make early reservations for the card party. Call or write the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
Street, or telephone Mrs. Hodges, Eliot 0759. 


MRS. FREDERICK O. HOUGHTON MISS B. MAUDE PHILLIPS 


Chairman Fair Committee Fair Manager 


Entered as second-class matter January 26, 1931, at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


STANDARDS FOR ANIMAL WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS 


The following suggestion cannot be too strongly emphasized: ‘‘ Whatever else is written into this manual, let there 
appear, where no one may miss its significance, a fundamental expression of appreciation of human emotions that have 


brought into existence this something we call the ‘humane movement.’ 


The important fact should be stressed that 


in no community can an organization be justified which overlooks its essential obligation to build a finer humanity while 


rescuing from distress those who suffer at the hands of the brutal. 


basic goal.” 


OF FourFrootep FRIENDS is designed primarily 
to keep the members of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston informed in detail as to its activities and 
to cover state, national and world-wide items and 
issues relating to animals. However, the Novem- 
ber 1937 number was devoted to a more general 
analysis of the many phases of animal protective 
work, and the response from readers, including 
many representing other organizations, prompted 
articles in successive issues entitled, The Tools of 
Our Trade; What We Do, Why We Do It, How 
We Do It; Why We Do Not—; Handling and 
Restraining Animals; Operations on Animals, 
Necessary and Otherwise; Care of Dogs, Cats, 
Canaries, Goldfish, Parrots, Horses, Cattle and 
Swine. It is planned to extend the series to in- 
clude other animals, both wild and domesticated, 
which enter into the activities of humane societies, 
as a guide not only for agents of the League but for 
similar organized groups as well. These articles 
led to inquiries of such a vital nature as to indicate 
the need for a set of standards to include essential 
features for the guidance of all organizations en- 
gaged in animal welfare work. 

A year or two ago a Committee, composed of 
Sydney H. Coleman and Eric H. Hansen, President 
and Secretary of The American Humane Associa- 
tion respectively, William T. Phillips, Manager of 
the Pennsylvania 8. P. C. A., and Robert F. Sellar, 
President of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
was appointed by the national association to pre- 
pare a set of standards which were adopted at the 
National Convention held in Omaha, Nebraska in 
1940. These standards, as well as some splendid 
and well-considered ideas proposed by eminent 
leaders in the animal protection field, especially 
those suggested by Miss Ethel H. Tompkins, 
Secretary of Marin County Humane Society, San 
Anselmo, California, are included in this prelimi- 
nary outline of a set of standards which is hereby 
submitted for comment and criticism, and for the 
purpose of obtaining additional suggestions as to 


Let us be certain that the dollar mark may not be the 


what should be included in a practical textbook. 
The first draft was submitted to about twelve 
leaders in the humane movement widely separated 
geographically and their suggestions are embodied 
in the standards in its present form. 

Every reader, whether actually engaged in ani- 
mal welfare activities or not, is urged to criticize 
and to amend any portion of this brochure toward 
the end that final revision will represent the well- 
considered opinions of interested people from all 
over the country, and that the standards when 
finally published will constitute a safe and compe- 
tent guide for humane societies. An effort will be 
made to have it cover all necessary items but in 
finished form it will be as concise as possible. 
Various topics are dealt with more elaborately in 
this transcript for the express purpose of indicating 
the reason for certain conclusions. 

It must be recognized at the outset that the 
needs of every community differ to some extent. 
The practical needs of a group in North Dakota 
will differ from those in Texas; a service which 
must be rendered in Massachusetts may not be 
necessary in California; but in large measure bene- 
ficial basic standardization can be effected. 


General Field 


On THE ground work laid by Henry Bergh, 
Founder of The American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, humane societies in 
every state of the Union have built up a public 
service of incalculable value to the nation. So 
quietly efficient has this work become that the 
man in the street now accepts animal welfare work 
as unthinkingly as he accepts the convenience of a 
safe water supply, electric lights, or the telephone. 

But let one of these services of our present day 
fail to function and the public quickly becomes 
irritated beyond all reason. Animal welfare or- 
ganizations are rarely judged by the good work 
they perform. Their accomplishments are ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. Societies for the 
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prevention of cruelty to animals are based upon 
sound social and economic principles. The moral 
tone of a community is raised by the suppression 
of cruelty and the health of the public is safe- 
guarded by the removal of stray, sick, vicious, and 
unwanted animals. Prevention of abuse and 
neglect conserves the value of live stock. 


Purpose 


Awri-crvriry societies are service organizations 
dedicated to the aid of all who need assistance 
with animal problems. Their object is to relieve 
or prevent, as far as possible, the suffering or mis- 
treatment of animals, both wild and domestic; to 
oppose all cruel exploitation of animals for sport, 
pleasure, commerce, or any other purpose; to pro- 
mote animal welfare in every possible way; to 
further humane education; and to assist in con- 
servation of wild life. 

It is recognized that the majority of cruelty 
cases are caused by thoughtlessness, ignorance, 
carelessness, greed and passion. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that societies 
are preventive in scope and purpose, and every 
effort should be made to set up conditions which 
will prevent cruelty. Except in scattered instances 
prosecution should be instituted only as a last re- 
sort and societies should be careful not to appear to 
become prosecutor, judge, and jury. Any tend- 
ency toward domination is to be studiously avoided 
if prestige is valued. Increased popularity of the 
whole movement, whenever it can be gained with- 
out sacrificing principle, should be the constant 
ambition of every organization. 


Public Relations 


Ax ANTI-CRUELTY society is a public institution 
and not the property of any individual. It should 
be incorporated as promptly as possible follow- 
ing organization. Its membership and Board of 
Directors should represent as many elements in a 
community as practical. An animal protective 
group must be unfailingly honest in its effort if it is 
to win and hold the support of the public. A so- 
ciety should cultivate cordial relations with the 
press, public officials, and veterinarians. While 
it must be recognized that the police are responsi- 
ble for public safety and Boards of Health for 
public health as far as animals within their juris- 
diction are concerned, every society should make 
its facilities and the services of its agents available 
to these and all other individuals and agencies 
dealing with animals. 

Every means should be sought to interest the 


% 


public in the correct care and handling of animals 
and in the society’s work to relieve suffering and 
to prevent cruelty. The press, radio, annual re- 
ports, and printed material constitute an impor- 
tant means of enlightening the average person as 
to the functions of the society and its need of sup- 
port. 


Board of Directors 


Tue keystone of a society is its Board of Direc- 
tors, which should be composed of both men and 
women. The size should be determined to a large 
degree by the needs and extent of a community, but 
it should never be unduly large. A small Execu- 
tive Committee, chosen from among the directors, 
should be authorized by the Board to make deci- 
sions and to act in emergencies or when it is im- 
possible to call a meeting of the entire body. In at 
least one large organization it is considered good 
policy to devote the actual time of the Board meet- 
ing to the fundamental needs of the society, leay- 
ing details to be handled entirely by committees. 
Inability to attend regular meetings should not 
bar the consideration of a desirable candidate. 
Some of the most valuable members of existing 
Boards are men and women whose business or vo- 
cation necessitates close attention and much travel 
but who are available in emergencies for advice and 
counsel. 

Directors should represent various groups in a 
community, but should never be selected without 
regard for their practical and humane attitude 
toward animal welfare work. A high moral stand- 
ard is a first requisite. Those chosen should be 
individuals not only of humane instincts, but they 
should be civic-minded, courageous, and able. 

The function of the Board is to understand the 
related purposes of the society, to establish policies, 
to raise funds and to control expenditures, and to 
assume responsibility for invested funds. 

Terms of all members should not expire at the 
same time. If elected on a three-year-term basis, 
two thirds—a safe majority—should be retained 
each year, protecting the society from being en- 
trusted in the hands of an entirely inexperienced 


Board. 


A number of authorities consulted offered interesting 
suggestions in regard to this chapter. The replies from 
women, while stressing the need for the influence of 
women in a society, disclosed a tendency to favor more 
men than women as directors while the men, for the 
most part, emphasized the value of auxiliaries composed 
exclusively of women, but were in the main favorable 
toward equal representation. 
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One correspondent stated that he did not believe the 
standards should determine the sex of the Board of 
Directors or recommend election of persons unable to 
attend regular meetings. He felt that these matters 
should be determined strictly by local conditions. An- 
other favored an equally balanced Board and suggested 
that important committees should be composed of 
men. 

Touching upon a most vital function, one letter stated, 
“Tt may be that this covers what [ have in mind, but my 
own experience is that it is a bad policy to have a Board 
of Directors responsible for the invested funds of the 
Society. Sometimes the majority may become more 
or less fanatical and unwisely spend the Society’s funds. 
I should say that the responsibility of the Board of 
Directors was to choose from the leading financial men 
of the city or community three of the ablest to be re- 
sponsible for the investing of the Society’s funds, and 
the Board of Directors not allowed to withdraw those 
funds except with the unanimous vote of the Board of 
Directors.” 

Another letter advised that endowments be deposited 
with and managed by a sound and judicious bank or 
trust company if for any reason it is found impractical 
to vest the responsibility in a committee composed of at 
least three competent members, a two-thirds vote of the 
Board of Directors being required to withdraw such 
funds. 

The opinion was voiced by a number that the Board 
of Directors as the governing body must be responsible 
for the society’s funds in the final analysis regardless of 
how that authority may be delegated. In any event, 
necessary safeguards should be set up in the By-laws of 
the society. 


Finance 


Tree are four distinct forms of financing a so- 
ciety which may be used singly or in combination 
as local circumstances permit. These are: by 
membership dues and contributions; by income 
from endowments; by public funds; and by com- 
munity financing, auxiliaries, etc. The first is 
regarded as most sound for general purposes. 
Membership dues provide the necessary financial 
support and public participation in the society 
increases the organization’s efficiency. Endow- 
ments serve as a buttress of financial strength, 
especially in time of public retrenchment, and 
make possible a broader field of activity. 

Societies have the right to accept public grants 
by law, by contract, and by appropriation in pay- 
ment for work which is for the benefit, health, and 
safety of the community, but they should not ac- 
cept fines or any portion of fines imposed for mis- 
treatment of animals. To do so creates the 1m- 
pression that at times prosecutions are instigated 
for financial reasons. 


Community Chest support is not recommended 
unless absolutely necessary. There are many 
cases on record where animal welfare organizations 
have been dropped when raising funds was most 
difficult, and it is not easy to resume private fi- 
nancing once the system has been interrupted. 
In addition, participation in Community Chests 
frequently prevents desirable expansion. 

The wisdom of including a statement regarding 
the acceptance of fines imposed upon conviction for 
violations of anti-cruelty laws in a set of standards 
was questioned by one authority in that the laws 
in some states make such disposition mandatory. 
Wherever it was felt that any sort of embarrass- 
ment was involved, it was suggested that all socie- 
ties within a state might combine in seeking an 
amendment to such statutes to remove a possible 
source of dangerous criticism. 


The policy of one of the leading societies was summed 
up in these words: “‘ We feel that our society is perfectly 
justified in accepting fines as a result of prosecution for 
actual violation of humane laws. Perhaps the impres- 
sion sometimes might go out that the prosecution was 
for financial reasons. Wherever that has come up, our 
officers deliberately say, ‘The Society will turn the fines 
for prosecution over to any other charitable organization 
the court shall name.’”’ 


Membership 


ly 1s a fundamental principle that a large member- 
ship, scattered throughout the jurisdiction of the 
society, is desirable. It is the chief means of sup- 
port, the life blood of an organization for the pre- 
vention of cruelty. A large membership is desir- 
able also as an aid in legislative activities and 
the development of public sentiment. A limited 
number of large contributors as the sole financial 
structure of a society is not recommended, as 
serious financial difficulties follow the withdrawal 
of even one or two generous supporters. Main- 
tenance through membership is generally more 
advantageous than community financing. Gen- 
erous additional support may be developed from 
contributors who do not care to assume the re- 
sponsibility of membership. 

A widespread membership also produces more 
reports of cruelty to animals. Membership, how- 
ever, carries with it certain responsibility and in 
some cases delegated authority. It is a sound 
principle to have all memberships passed upon by 
the Board of Directors. Society membership in 
state and regional organizations and in The 
American Humane Association greatly strength- 
ens a local society. 
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Employees 


Tarr is no vital need for the adoption of a com- 
mon title to indicate the duties of various em- 
ployees, but in order to avoid confusion the desig- 
nations used in this chapter should be somewhat 
clarified. 

Employees should be of the highest type for the 
purpose. One highly paid trained man is worth 
more to a society than any number of poorly paid 
inexperienced men. 

* * * 


MANAGERS—The term Manager represents 
the position which in some instances is designated 
as Executive Secretary or Superintendent. Man- 
agers should be selected carefully on the basis of 
character, ability, appearance, and personal hab- 
its. Every effort should be made to obtain men 
with the highest possible educational background. 
This cannot be measured alone by schools at- 
tended, courses taken, or grades of scholarship. 
Much in the way of education and culture is at- 
tained after school years and men somewhat lim- 
ited in formal education, providing they are keenly 
observant and progressive, make ideal managers 
for humane societies. However, they should 
possess not only business and executive ability and 
a natural appreciation of animals but, in addition, 
practical working knowledge of both large and 
small animals. They should be trained in public 
speaking and be competent to prepare annual 
reports and articles of interest for publication. 
These qualities are so important that a society 
should not hesitate to select a man from outside 
the community should a competent, experienced 
local man be unavailable. 

* ok x 


OFFICERS OR AGENTS—Officers, Inspectors, 
and in some organizations Agents are analogous, 
while in others the term Agent is used to indicate 
the men engaged exclusively in small animal work. 
They are frequently called Dog Wardens. Many 
societies employ but one man who is usually re- 
ferred to as Humane Agent or Humane Officer. 

A society’s effectiveness and public support will 
depend in great measure on the character of the 
men chosen for the position of officers. When- 
ever possible, they should be invested with police 
powers, to be limited to the legal authority to per- 
sonally enforce anti-cruelty laws. Primarily, an 
officer must be polite and self-controlled, yet firm 
and sure of his facts. He must be unafraid, re- 
sourceful, absolutely unbribable, and trained in 
first aid. He must have a thorough knowledge of 


domestic animals, understand progressive meth- 
ods of field work, be fitted to tell others how to re- 
lieve suffering animals and competent to give in- 
structions as to the proper care of animals. It 
would tend to raise the general standard if a 
system for exchanging officers between humane 
organizations for a limited time could be inaugu- 
rated. Over and above all, a society’s officer 
must be naturally humane and possessed of an 
abundance of good sense. He must regard his 
work as a career in public service second to 
none. 
* * * 


All staff members should have as much training 
in practical matters as possible and possess a 
natural aptitude in meeting the public. As al- 
ready suggested, to many people a society’s man- 
ager, agent, receptionist, and telephone operator 
reflect the organization itself and determine their 
attitude toward humane work. To a reasonable 
extent kennelmen should also possess the qualifica- 
tions mentioned. There is great danger in em- 
ploying a man just because he needs a job. To 
aid in obtaining and retaining high-grade employ- 
ees, a pension system should be instituted when a 
society is financially able to do so. 


Shelters 


A SHELTER Is visual evidence of a society’s place 
inthe community. It should be well built, neat in 
appearance, bear the name of the society, and give 
an impression of stability. Buildings should be of 
the best construction a society can afford. Ken- 
nels and equipment should be modern and sani- 
tary. Runs should be as roomy and comfortable 
as circumstances permit. Comfortable living 
quarters for a man or a couple should be provided 
on the premises. However, a very simple place in 
which to keep animals is better than none at all, 
but segregation of sexes, species, and diseased ani- 
mals, and cleanliness and sanitary safeguards 
against the spread of disease are prime requi- 
sites. 

The maintenance of branches or receiving sta- 
tions at strategic points in the territory covered by 
each organization is recommended for the con- 
venience of those who wish to dispose of animals. 
They may seem to add to expense of operations 
but conservation of the time of agents and the re- 
duction of mileage covered each day tend to make 
them self-sustaining. Police stations equipped 
with a few cages function for this purpose in cer- 
tain districts. 
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Hospitals, Clinics, Veterinarians 


ocieT res should make every effort not to com- 
pete with reputable practicing veterinarians and 
private animal hospitals. The code of ethics 
agreed upon between the American Veterinary 
Medical Association and The American Humane 
Association which follows should be rigidly ad- 
hered to. Hospital and clinical facilities should be 
made available for any animal in an emergency, 
though conducted primarily for those whose own- 
ers are unable to pay a fee. It 1s desirable, how- 
ever, that owners make some payment when pos- 


sible. 
Code of Ethics 


is American Veterinary Medical Association and hu- 
mane societies exist by right of public approval, legal 
authorization and from necessity. Each has its ap- 
pointed task in the field of animal welfare; the veteri- 
narian diagnosing and prescribing for, treating and con- 
serving the life and well-being of the animal—humane 
societies working for the protection, relief and comfort 
of the animal from the humane standpoint. The 
veterinary profession and the humane societies have 
much in common and at all times there should exist be- 
tween them the closest codperation. In the develop- 
ment of the veterinary profession, the building and 
maintenance of hospitals and kennels, with their spe- 
cialized services, have become a source of large revenue 
to the owners. Facilities somewhat parallelling these 
efforts have been created on a philanthropic basis by 
some humane societies. Carried forward by a zeal to 
serve the animals in a more effective manner, there have 
been instances where such societies have extended their 
work and provided a type of service that is regarded by 
representatives of the A. V. M. A. as competitive. 

IT IS CONCEDED that veterinarians have con- 
tributed liberally to the success of many humane socie- 
ties through assistance rendered gratuitously or at spe- 
cial fees by them in the care and treatment of cases 
brought to their attention by humane organizations, 
and that largely through their liberal codperation the 
humane societies have developed the animal clinic. In 
turn, the humane societies, through their educational 
work, have greatly enhanced the popularity of, and the 
demand for, the services of the veterinarian; especially 
is this true in the care of small animals which, until 
popularized by humane organizations, constituted but a 
small part of the veterinarian’s practice. The action of 
humane societies in compelling those owning or employ- 
ing animals in a suffering condition, or in need of pro- 
fessional skill, to consult a veterinarian has also created 
a large volume of new business for the veterinarian. It 
is believed that a basis for a much broader and far more 
constructive codperation can be developed by conference 
between the two interests. On behalf of the veteri- 
narians it is agreed that a Code of Ethics outlining the 


attitude of the A. V. M. A., should be drawn in simple 
form, on a broad, liberal basis, to be amended as the 
coéperation grows and need for amendments becomes 
apparent: 

That the humane societies shall endeavor to avoid 
those things which are essentially competitive with the 
practice of veterinary medicine and surgery, because of 
ample veterinary facilities already existing, while still 
living up to their mission of protecting animals and 
assuring their relief from unnecessary pain and suffering: 

WE BELIEVE that the members of the A. V. M. A. 
should coéperate actively with humane societies, giving 
such of their advice and services as will be for the best 
interest of all, and that the humane societies and the 
A. V. M. A. shall work together to place their practices 
and operations on the highest ethical and humane plane. 

As a basis of agreement the following principles are 
advanced: 


1. There should exist at all times the heartiest and most 
loyal codperation between veterinarians and humane 
societies. 

2. That humane societies should endeavor in the build- 
ing of their work to avoid conflict with the develop- 
ment of the veterinary profession. 

3. That the humane societies should continue to empha- 
size the importance of the humane care and treat- 
ment of all animals, and that in localities where the 
veterinary profession is unable or neglects to provide 
the facilities for this being done, it logically rests upon 
the humane societies to undertake the task. 

4. That there should be exchange of counsel between the 
veterinarians and the society in each community in 
an endeavor to mutually work for the better treat- 
ment, care and condition of animals in that district. 

5. That in each community where there is a humane 
organization, there may be developed a joint council 
to which grievances on the part of either the veteri- 
narian or the humane society should be referred for 
consideration and friendly adjustment. 

6. That the humane organizations use their best influ- 
ence, through the advice of their officers and through 
their published literature, to urge the public to avail 
themselves of the services of qualified veterinarians 
in all matters requiring professional skill or knowl- 
edge and, as far as possible, the societies should en- 
courage and coédperate with state and_ national 
veterinary medical associations. 
That the A. V. M. A. shall use its influence to have 
introduced into the curricula of the veterinary col- 
leges correlated instruction in the humane care and 
treatment of animals; an exposition of the duties and 
responsibilities of humane societies in the enforce- 
ment of the law against cruelty to animals, and the 
importance of an early development of a close bond 
of fellowship between such societies and the veteri- 
nary profession. 

8. That well-organized and fully equipped humane so- 
ciety animal hospitals and clinics such as already ex- 
ist in some cities, offer an exceptional opportunity for 
training and furthering the work of the veterinary 
profession, and that it should be the policy of such 
organizations to offer their facilities to all licensed 
veterinarians on an equitable basis. 
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Operation of Public Pounds 


Socmmnnes should undertake the operation of the 
public pound whenever possible, but only when 
income and kennel facilities are sufficient to main- 
tain the highest standards of work. They should 
be fully reimbursed by the city or county involved. 
Dog license fees, either in full or in part, should be 
used for this purpose. Politically operated pounds 
do not fill the need from the standpoint either of 
the animals or the public. 


* * x 


SMALL ANIMALS—COLLECTION AND 
DISPOSAL—The small animal problem 1s a seri- 
ous one in every community. To handle it prop- 
erly and to enforce anti-cruelty laws involving 
both large and small animals requires specialized 
effort by trained men and this work should be en- 
trusted to well-organized animal welfare groups. 
No charge should be made for the collection and 
disposal of small animals as the requirement of 
even a small payment would lead to abandon- 
ment or dropping of animals on highways. Volun- 
tary contributions, however, should be encour- 
aged. 

Rare good judgment should be exercised in 
placing any animal to guard against acquisition 
and resale by dealers or by those who might be 
interested in disposing of them to laboratories. — It 
is held by some that adoption fees should be suffi- 
ciently high to discourage exploitation, but any 
rule must be elastic enough to permit the adoption 
of a pet where a good home is offered in return 
for a small contribution or, in special cases, none 
at all. 

Lost dogs or those collected from the streets 
should be kept as long as facilities will permit, usu- 
ally four to six days and longer in exceptional 
cases, unless the physical condition of a dog re- 
quires that it be humanely put to sleep. 

The same general rule should apply to lost cats. 
However, in large communities where a great num- 
ber of cats are turned over to or collected by a 
society, the majority have to be put to sleep 
promptly and the balance kept not more than two 
or three days. Cats which appear healthy and 
well fed should be kept longer on the assumption 
they are pets and their owners will come for them. 
Lost and found ads should be examined daily as an 
aid in restoring lost animals and as frequently as 
possible ads should be inserted in the daily papers 
suggesting a visit to the shelter for the same pur- 
pose. Satisfactory identification of those sur- 
rendering animals should be insisted upon in order 


to curb pet stealing and to discourage the practice 
of representing owned animals as strays. 

Under no circumstances should animals be given or 
sold to laboratories, colleges, or for scientific or com- 


mercial purposes. 
* * * 


DOG CATCHING—An organization which 
accepts the responsibility of picking up stray and 
unlicensed animals on the streets may lose some of 
its popularity, as the public sometimes reacts un- 
favorably to this phase of work. This antago- 
nism may be overcome in large measure by educa- 
tion as to the value of humane work, the need for 
licensing dogs and the protection which a license 
tag gives a pet. Only the most progressive meth- 
ods should be used. Leather gauntlet gloves are 
usually all that are necessary for picking up strays. 
Sometimes a sash cord, fastened as a running 
noose, or a leather lasso with a ring in the end to 
permit a loose running noose, are used. Nets are 
never advisable, as dogs and cats become excited 
when entangled. Good traps, which catch wild 
dogs, cats, squirrels, and other wild animals alive 
and unhurt, are available at reasonable prices and 
should be more generally employed in special 
cases. When used, frequent inspections are 
necessary to guard against hunger, thirst and lack 
of protection from the weather. 

The collection of unlicensed dogs roaming in the 
streets, 1s an activity in the interest of public 
health and safety. When properly conducted, 
with the rights of all dogs as well as their owners 
in mind, it does not deserve the stigma commonly 
attached to it. Each animal picked up should be 
as well cared for as those coming from other 
sources. Owners should be permitted to reclaim 
their pets upon presentation of a proper license and 
as many as possible of those unclaimed which are 
found suitable from every angle should be placed in 
new homes. 

Whether the inability to pay a license fee 
should be allowed to prevent a boy from possessing 
a dog, or a family from retaining a pet, is a ques- 
tion often raised. The answer is that the return 
of a dog should never be refused simply because of 
the lack of the necessary fee. Such laws which re- 
quire licensing are wisely conceived both from the 
standpoint of dogs and humans and can no more 
be waived by animal welfare groups than by indi- 
viduals. Although contributed operating funds 
cannot rightly be used to purchase dog licenses, 
small individual budgets can always be established 
to take care of worthy cases when pounds are 
operated by humane societies. 
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PLACEMENT OF ANIMALS IN NEW 
HOMES—New owners should be found for as 
many desirable male animals as possible. The 
homes should be very carefully investigated before 
animals are sold or given away and agreements 
should be signed promising that the animals so 
placed will not be resold or given away without the 
consent of the society. Satisfactory identification 
of applicants should be insisted upon. Leaflets 
on care, feeding and housing should be given all 
new pet owners. They should be urged to return 
promptly any unsatisfactory animals and be guar- 
anteed a satisfactory substitute or the refund of 
any fee paid if returned within a reasonable 
period. 

Only under exceptional circumstances should 
unspayed female dogs be placed in homes, and the 
rule should be even more rigidly enforced as it per- 
tains to female cats. Animals with bad histories, 
particularly vicious animals or chronic roamers, 
should never be placed. Kittens and puppies 
should not be given to small children, and neither 
dogs nor cats should ever be placed for the ex- 
plicit purpose of catching rats and mice. Unless 
unquestionable guarantees are given, assuring 
proper feeding and general care, they should never 
be placed with stores, theatres, or like establish- 
ments. In a broad sense, societies would do well 
to refrain from offering any animal except as a 
household pet. 

* * * 

LETHAL METHODS—tThe taking of life is a 
serious responsibility and should be closely super- 
vised. The best apparatus, the most approved 
mechanical device will not suffice to prevent 
cruelty unless the person in charge of the operation 
is skillful, careful, and truly imbued with the hu- 
mane spirit. Safety to the operator, as quick and 
merciful a death as possible for the animal, and 
reasonable economy, are factors which must be 
kept in mind. Electrocution; chloroform; carbon 
monoxide; shooting; and nembutal, hypodermi- 
cally administered, are all accepted and recom- 
mended as being humane. The use of nembutal 
should be confined to a veterinarian or to a very 
competent layman. It is held by many, but ques- 
tioned by experts, that prenarcosis is essential to 
the humane disposal of timid animals or when 
chloroform is employed. Opinions are, in all like- 
lihood, based upon experience and in certain indi- 
vidual cases at least the employment of a sedative 
as a preliminary to being put away is to be recom- 
mended. Chloroform and carbon monoxide should 
be administered very slowly in order to avoid 


strangulation. Electrocution and shooting pro- 
duce instant death. 

Where electrocution is used the current neces- 
sary to kill must be alternating. While it is pos- 
sible that suitable changes could be made so that 25 
or 40 cycle current could be satisfactorily used, it is 
strongly recommended that 60 cycle current be 
employed. The apparatus should be fused for 10 
amperes because these amply protect the wiring 
and are easily obtained. The actual current used 
at 115 volts is about 3 amperes; it certainly does 
not exceed 5 amperes. At 230 volts the foregoing 
figures are halved. Where only direct current is 
available it becomes necessary to install a direct 
current motor driving an alternating current gen- 
erator, or a reversed rotary convertor. The opera- 
tion is as follows: a suitable size brass collar, 
passed around the animal’s neck which has been 
wet (more carefully when the hair is long), the ani- 
mal led into the cage and the collar attached to a 
harness hook on a spring. The animal stands in a 
pan with feet on one electrode and the collar at- 
tached to the other electrode. As to the cost of 
operation, where alternating current is commer- 
cially available, it is so slight as to be almost nomi- 
nal, approximately a kilowatt of energy being 
sufficient to destroy 1,000 animals. Where a con- 
vertor has to be used the approximate cost figures 
out to less than one-fifth of a cent for each animal 
destroyed. 

A simplified method is being considered, but as 
yet has not been perfected in every detail. It con- 
sists of a small box, with two outlets to be placed 
on the front and back legs of an animal, and it may 
be connected into any electrical outlet. Probably 
the most advantageous feature of this apparatus is 
the fact that it can be used by small societies who 
do not put away many animals in the course of a 
day, and it may be taken into the home when an 
owner wishes a pet put to sleep in its own environ- 
ment. 

Lethal apparatus, especially electric equipment, 
should be carefully inspected and tested each day 
in order to insure perfect operation. 

A well-placed bullet produces insensibility from 
the instant it reaches the brain, but as a general 
rule, due to possible inaccuracy caused by a quick 
movement on the part of the animal and also be- 
cause of danger to by-standers, shooting of small 
animals is not recommended except in emergen- 
cies. A thirty-two calibre bullet will suffice for 
small animals. The following illustrations indi- 
cate the proper entry for a bullet. It should be 
directed toward the base of the brain. 
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COMMUNICATION OF DISEASE—Ring 
worm and a few other infections, glanders, tuber- 
culosis, anthrax, sleeping sickness, and rabies rep- 
resent the principal diseases and ailments which 
can be communicated from animal to man. The 
fact that many veterinarians have never en- 
countered a case of rabies in long years of practice 
has prompted the conclusion on the part of a large 
number of people that the disease is a myth. On 
the other hand, it is so frequently confused with 
hysteria and various types of fits and convulsions 
that it would seem wise to insert a paragraph deal- 
ing with the symptoms of both rabies and con- 
vulsions as a guide for humane officers. 

* Ok 

RABIES—This is an infectious disease of all warm- 
blooded animals, but is found most frequently in dogs. 
It is often confused with convulsions, meningitis, diges- 
tive disturbances, or bone in the throat. Usually, for 
some time after the dog is bitten by a rabid animal, he 
seems to be perfectly well. The wound heals, and the 
incident is forgotten. Then any time from ten days to 
twenty-two months thereafter he may come down with 
the disease. 

At its outset, the bark may be high-pitched and shrill. 
The animal usually is restless, more affectionate than 
usual, often constantly following his master from room 
to room, from chair to chair. This uneasiness increases 
gradually to the state of mania, during which the animal 
often turns against its best friends and dashes about 
madly from place to place, biting at anything in his way. 

During the stage of restlessness and mania, many 
dogs will eat sticks, stones and other unusual objects. 
However, perfectly healthy dogs, especially puppies, 
follow this practice to a greater or lesser degree, and it 
should only be considered indicative of rabies when con- 
sidered with other well-defined symptoms. 

If an animal secures its freedom in the furious stage, 
he will travel constantly, often for miles. In some 
cases, the restless and furious stages are either absent or 
for so brief a period as to go unnoticed. Such cases are 
known as ‘‘ dumb rabies.” 

Paralysis, which first affects the muscles of the lower 
jaw and throat, then sets in, and the dog is unable to eat 
or drink, and he acts as though he had a bone in his 
throat. Many people are compelled to undergo the 
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Pasteur treatment because, in endeavoring to remove 
this imaginary bone with scratched or cut fingers, they 
have provided an avenue through which hydrophobia 
might be contracted. 

The paralysis in a few days extends to other muscles. 
In the early paralytic stage, inability to close the mouth 
and to swallow results in more or less drooling, or froth- 
ing at the mouth. The eyes in the later stages become 
more or less fixed and decidedly staring. 

Death follows from within a couple of days to a week 
from the time these symptoms are noted. The destruc- 
tion of a rabies suspect is unwise because it often renders 
impossible a simple examination for the determination 
of the true cause of the trouble, which might be nothing 
more than nervous hysteria, from which he would have 
recovered in a very short time if left in quiet surround- 
ings. 

The character of any nervous manifestation, coupled 
with the history of the behavior of the dog since the be- 
ginning of an illness, will almost always lead to a true 
diagnosis by a veterinarian. One should use extreme 
care to avoid exposure to bites and saliva of a dog sus- 
pected of being a rabies victim. Handle any possible 
suspect with extreme care, preferably wearing gloves. 

* * x 


CON VULSIONS—In all likelihood a dog with a con- 
vulsion has seemed perfectly well two minutes before 
the attack, but a dog with rabies which is frothing at the 
mouth or running about rapidly has been sick for several 
days. Were it not for the fact that convulsions often 
accompany distemper, it would not be necessary to 
qualify that broad statement in any way. Convulsions 
follow ten to twenty percent of distemper cases. 

These seizures occur with no warning whatsoever, 
particularly after the dog has exercised strenuously on a 
full stomach, or has been playing hard in hot weather, 
or when his digestion is upset slightly by improper foods 
or teething, and also during, or subsequent to, other 
specific diseases such as septic sore throat. 

Conclusions may be indicated simply by a dazed look 
and a stiffening of the body with champing of the jaws 
accompanied by more or less drooling, falling over, and 
kicking the feet, or they may appear in the form of se- 
vere fright or panic, the dog running wildly about, bark- 
ing and drooling—frothing at the mouth. 

It would be well to remember that a dog has few 
sweat glands. When too warm he cools himself by 
breathing rapidly through the open mouth, often not 
taking time to swallow, hence frothing at the mouth. 

Nothing can be more foolish than the destruction of 
an animal ina convulsion. The brain is often rendered 
useless for microscopical study, because the vital part 
of that organ is very frequently destroyed by the bullet. 

If an animal has a convulsion, the sensible thing to do 
is to catch it with a rope or chase it into an enclosure 
where, if left alone for an hour or so, it will almost in- 
variably recover, recognize its friends, wag its tail, and 
be willing to eat and play again. 

Do not attempt medication. There is too much dan- 
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ger of either water or the medicine being drawn into the 
lungs with serious result, if not death. 

The place of confinement should be quiet, cool and 
dark. Avoid handling more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

If he does not calm down within twenty to thirty 
minutes, a veterinarian should be called, or he should be 
given some ether or chloroform in order to control the 
spasms before he is completely exhausted. Following a 
convulsion it is wise, in all cases, to have a dog exam- 
ined by a veterinarian to determine, if possible, the cause 
of the upset so that future trouble may be averted. 


General Inspection Service 


Tue general run of cases constituting mistreat- 
ment and abuse are so fully understood as to need 
little more than passing mention. However, spe- 
cial items will be more elaborately dealt with. 

Despite the reported assertion of a prominent 
man that the horse is a twelve hundred pound hay 
motor of one horse power, and the cow the crudest 
machine in the world, we still have thousands of 
these and other large animals with us and will until 
the end of time; and as long as the world lives there 
will, in all likelihood, be men who believe that 
ownership of an animal is license for abuse. Such 
men will take the same attitude toward their fam- 
ilies; they will fail to respect the rights of their 
neighbors; they are and will be misfits as long as 
they remain alive. They must be made to know 
that laws have been created which must be ob- 
served and respected; laws for the protection of 
both man and beast. These exist in every state 
of the Union. 

Arrest and prosecution, force and compulsion of 
some sort are the only things these men—far more 
rarely encountered in these days than in bygone 
years fortunately—understand. Humane Edu- 
cation, awareness through patient instruction of 
economic loss resulting from beatings, kicking and 
other types of abuse, the gradual elevation of ani- 
mal rights, the meaning of mercy and the need for 
it is gradually seeping through, but there are still 
times when imprisonment and fines must be 
sought. To repeat—prosecution, except in scat- 
tered instances, should be instituted only when 
everything else fails, but when it must be resorted 
to no effort, time, or money should be spared. 
The fellow who persistently takes the back roads 
to escape detection when he is traveling to market 
with a truckload of live stock—some lying on the 
floor of his truck too young or weak to stand being 
slowly skinned alive by the trampling hooves of 
stronger animals—is not entitled to nor should he 
receive gentle treatment himself. 


TRANSPORTATION— In the opinion of many 
the greatest mass cruelty humane societies have to 
deal with is the transportation of live stock to mar- 
ket. Heading the list probably is the shipment of 
two- and three-day-old calves. Some of them are 
taken from the mother after one or two sketchy 
feedings and sent, weak and bewildered, on a final 
journey of twenty-four hours or more, through cold 
wintry nights, to be sold frequently for less than a 
dollar apiece. The reason for it? The dairyman 
wants to sell his milk—he cannot spare any for the 
ealf. 

There are laws in the majority of states specifi- 
cally prohibiting the sale of calves less than three 
or four weeks old and under a certain specified 
weight for the purpose of sale as food. There is the 
weakness! Jt is denied they are sold as food, but 
just as tankage and for the trifle their hides will 
bring. A regulation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in part, rules that young 
calves, pigs, kids, and lambs are unwholesome and 
shall be condemned if the meat has the appearance 
of being water-soaked, is loose, flabby, tears easily, 
and can be perforated with the fingers, or its color 
is grayish red or good muscular development as a 
whole is lacking. 

Despite the ruling, which certainly indicates the 
unwholesomeness of the product, there are two 
definite markets for it—the family which will use 
it because it is cheap, and a certain portion of our 
foreign-born population which considers such meat 
and even unborn and stillborn carcasses a delicacy. 

There is reason to believe that the railroads 
would rather not handle weak and immature ani- 
mals, but they are compelled to accept anything 
offered for shipment which is not contrary to law, 
and if they are able to readily walk into a car at 
the loading point, even though the chances are 
they will not survive the journey, that places them 
within the law. Anyone involved might be held 
to be contributing to an act of cruelty, but the 
real remedy lies in having agents with police pow- 
ers at principal loading points to prevent these 
shipments and for more extensive highway patrol 
and inspections to handle truck shipments. This 
can be done only through the creation of more ani- 
mal groups and by strengthening many already 
functioning in a small way. Shipments strictly 
within state limits are relatively easy to control, 
but interstate loads demand better organization 
than is now enjoyed. 

Other evils of live stock transportation which 
must be effectively handled are numerous. ‘The 
seriousness of the topic can be emphasized most 
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concisely by stating that losses aggregating eleven 
million dollars annually, most of it preventable, 
are admitted by competent live stock men. ‘This 
covers just deads and cripples and not hidden 
losses, such as severe bruises which require the re- 
moval from meat carcasses of tons of meat each 
year. A total loss of many additional millions in 
that period has been suggested by men competent 
to make such an estimate. 

Improper bedding in cars and trucks, resulting 
in slippery floors, is a serious evil. A liberal layer 
of sand, covered with good straw in a limited 
amount, would prevent much misery and loss. 
The lack of partitions in mixed loads or gates so 
flimsy in construction as to break through under 
strain are items requiring close attention. Over- 
crowding has proved very costly and has resulted in 
much suffering. Shipper, carrier and packer, all 
would do well to insist on snug loading, but with- 
out overcrowding. The following shipping guide 
for cattle and calves has been suggested by rail 
shippers. 


Aver. Wt. Per Head 
36’ Car. 60 
40’ Car. 67 61 


55 50 46 42 
56 51 


When a train stops suddenly, there is a strong 
forward impulse. The stock up front in a snugly 
loaded car enjoys a decided advantage in safety 
margin. It is forced against the front end and 
held there by the weight of the rest of the load 
with comparatively little resulting damage. ‘That 
damage must not be minimized, however, because 
the massed weight of a carload of heavy stock, 
suddenly applied, can very easily crack ribs and 
cause other damage to animals in the forward end; 
but the stock located in the rear of the car travels 
farthest when the sudden stop is made, and if the 
floor is slippery the danger of a pile-up is grave. 
A rough start reverses the process. Careless or 
unavoidable rough starting and stopping is not the 
only cause of load shifting. Sharp curves take 


their quota of bruises and other injuries. 
* * * 


“SLOW UP TO SPEED UP” would be a good 
slogan for adoption in connection with handling 
live stock. The natural gait of an animal will 
take him much farther in shorter time than when 
he is excited, introducing panic in a herd or flock. 
In loading, unloading, and driving, it is to be re- 
corded thankfully that canvas slappers, driving 
gates, and noise-making gadgets are being more 
and more substituted for prod poles and canes. 


The use of electric prods must be rigidly controlled 
if permitted at all. No other implement can be 
more readily made an instrument of torture. 
Constant checks must be maintained on trucks 
in cold or stormy weather to insure the use of 
windbreaks or canvas covers. The type of ani- 
mals under discussion are not kept in heated apart- 
ments at any time—they all wear fur coats—and 
barring draughts and too much dampness they are 
far more comfortable in low temperatures than is 
generally realized. Protection, however, far more 


than would voluntarily be given, is imperative. 
#: ene 


POULTRY TRANSPORTATION—Shipments 
of chickens, turkeys, geese, ducks, squabs and 
other species of birds require far more attention by 
animal welfare groups than they receive at pres- 
ent. The same factors which contribute to ani- 
mal suffering are met with in the transportation of 
poultry. In many respects rough handling is more 
pronounced. The use of crates which are so low 
as to prevent a bird from standing naturally is a 
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source of extreme cruelty. The following table 
suggests the size of containers which should in all 
cases be insisted upon. 


Turkeys 20 
Geese 16 
Coops Old Roosters 16 Wise ee 
ee Large Fowls >not less than ; 16 high 
Ducks 12 
Small Fowls 12 
Spring Chickens 12 


Commission men handling fowls suggest the 
following as the proper number to be placed in 
each standard coop: 


Turkey Gobblers 5 

Turkey Hens 6 

Large 6 

Geese { Medium 8 

Small 10 

Large 8 

Ducks ; Medium 10 
Small 14 ; to a coop 

3to 4\|bs. each 16 

Roosters and Fowls / *t° 5 Ibs. each 14 

5to 7lbs. each 10 

7tol10lbs.each 8 

Springers 2to 3lbs. each 18 

Springers and Fowls 1to 2l|bs. each 20 


Squab pigeons should not be shipped under six weeks old. 
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SLAUGHTERING—There is need for close 
supervision of slaughtering practices. One cor- 
respondent who has made an intimate study of 
present methods states: ““My own opinion is that 
more cruelty in this country is caused by the 
methods of slaughter, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, than all the other forms of cruelty put to- 
gether. If the public could see what is going on 
inside of the average slaughterhouse, the thing 
would be stopped, I believe, in short order. 
There never will be a change, probably, until hu- 
mane sentiment compels the humane slaughter of 
our food animals.” 

The term, humane slaughter, suggests stunning 
prior to butchering—stunning by a far better 
method than the crude practice of striking an ani- 
mal on the head with a maul. It is but fair to 
state that some of the large packing interests have 
given considerable attention to electric stunning, 
by far the most feasible method suggested to date. 
Unfortunately, blood clots which resulted in 
spoiled meat, and lesions in the lungs which cannot 
be differentiated from those caused by disease, 
have followed experiments with electric current. 
It is absolutely necessary that rigid medical in- 
spections be made and diseased meat eliminated 
and it is hoped that engineering ingenuity will re- 
sult in the discovery of a type of current which will 
stun without producing confusing lesions. An 
intermittent current was used in the latest experi- 
ments with somewhat improved results. 

Methods of stunning employed in European 
abattoirs cannot be adopted except in a very lim- 
ited sense because American cattle are for the most 
part wild, whereas cattle abroad are raised on 
comparatively small farms and consequently do- 
mesticated to the point where captive bolt pistols 
can be effectively used without danger to the 
operators. 

There is much unnecessary rough handling and 
abuse, particularly in small slaughtering estab- 
lishments, which humane officers should constantly 
check, and it is urged that all organizations con- 
centrate more fully on this particular phase of 
their activities. 

* * 

POULTRY SLAUGHTER—In some of the 
larger poultry establishments a method of electric 
stunning has been adopted which might prove 
fruitful in seeking a solution of the stunning prob- 
lem already mentioned. If further study should 
prove its practicability a vigorous effort should 
be made to bring about its general adoption. It 
would eliminate the present method of plucking 


fowl before insensibility sets in, and other objec- 
tionable practices which for many years humane 
societies have been trying to eliminate. 

* * * 

The great necessity for an advanced type of 
Humane Education is more acutely sensed by the 
man or woman in close personal touch with live 
stock handling than by the most earnest advocates 
who hear of, but never see, the extreme hardships 
visited upon these creatures. 

A humane agent is promoting Humane Educa- 
tion in a most vital way whenever he explains to a 
man—city dweller, farmer, or the guardian of any 
animal’s comfort and well being—just why he is 
insisting upon a change in the manner of treating 
any individual animal or flock or herd. There is 
need for awakening the understanding and con- 
science of the generation which missed the empha- 
sis now being given in the schools to right treat- 
ment of animals. The most promising field is the 
development in strategic regions of live stock loss 
prevention groups composed of stock raisers, repre- 
sentatives of packing houses, railroads, trucking 
interests, commission firms, producers, teachers in 
agricultural schools, county farm agents, editors 
of rural newspapers and periodicals, members of 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of America, and oth- 
ers. They study wrong practices previously re- 
ferred to which result in the tremendous loss 
experienced in transporting live stock and means 
for correcting them. They stress the fact that 
every dead animal, every broken bone, every 
bruise, means financial loss which in the last 
analysis has to be met by the ultimate consumer. 
These same factors mean untold misery as well, 
and by promoting and working with these groups 
humane societies would be helping to prevent 
cruelty on a huge scale. 

Every year one organization sends a representa- 
tive to county fairs within its area with a bruised 
meat exhibit, motion pictures depicting right and 
wrong handling of live stock, a supply of literature 
for distribution, canvas slappers, driving gates and 
noise producers which aid in the orderly handling 
of live stock. This exhibit drives better methods 
into the minds of those most directly responsible 
for cruelty and economic waste prior to shipment. 
This association has been instrumental in intro- 
ducing this subject in animal husbandry classes in 
two leading agricultural colleges and it promotes 
essay contests on pertinent live stock topics on the 
part of students of agricultural schools, 4-H Clubs 
and Future Farmers of America. A study is made 
of the live stock hauled to market by individual 
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truckers, and those showing a minimum of loss are 
awarded attractive metal shields which are at- 
tached to the sides of trucks designating the re- 
cipients as safe, careful handlers whose loads bring 
the widest profit margin. This development is 
bearing fruit and indicates a function of humane 
societies which should ultimately affect the budget 
of every family using meat products. It is Hu- 
mane Education in capital letters. 


* * xX 


HORSES—tThe dweller in pleasant places might 
well question the need for horse inspection. His 
groceries and meats are delivered by motor; fuel, 
laundry and other merchandise purchases are like- 
wise delivered by truck; pleasure vehicles are 
luxurious gasoline-driven machines, the horse and 
buggy almost a thing of the past; but the fact re- 
mains that a large proportion of the cases prose- 
cuted in the courts are due to cruelty to horses. 

The inanimate automobile is housed in a 
weather-tight, often steam-heated garage, but in 
far too many cases any shelter, or no shelter at all, 
is deemed sufficient for the poor, sensitive, over- 
worked horse. Horses and mules employed in 
mines present a real problem for at least one lead- 
ing society. They rarely, if ever, see the light of 
day and are denied the beneficial rays of the sun. 
Regular and careful inspections are necessary. 
Eyes accustomed to darkness must be intelligently 
safeguarded when infrequent trips to the surface 
are made. 

* * * 


RIDING STABLES—Wherever are 
found in any appreciable number humane society 
agents should show up unexpectedly. Riding 
schools and sales stables should be subject to fre- 
quent and minute inspections. Voluntary good 
treatment by the owners would seem to be the 
sensible rule at all places where horses are offered 
for hire, but there are far too many instances where 
the general welfare of the animal is considered less 
important than the money he earns. When the 
power of endurance begins to lessen, the horse is 
sold for what he will bring and another victim 
purchased and made available for any person, re- 
gardless of ability, who may aspire to ride. There 
are many exceptions but those establishments 
where horses are rented over and over again, as 
long as customers hold out, must be visited with 
great regularity. Humane societies would do well 
to foster good horsemanship by organizing classes 
in equitation. Good hands and seats mean less 
abuse. 


horses 


PUBLIC SALES—Horse auction sales should 
be visited without exception. It should be little 
more than a routine task to weed out those whose 
days of labor are behind them, and there should 
then follow a consideration of border-line cases. 
Horses of this sort are frequently shipped in from 
outside sources, in the hope that five or seven dol- 
lars will be paid for them, but large animal in- 
spectors of unquestioned ability to determine their 
condition intelligently should eliminate this racket. 
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HORSES FOR HIRE—In most localities the 
majority of junk dealers and peddlers do not own 
the horses they drive. They are hired for about 
one dollar a day from livery stables scattered over 
a wide territory. There is a good as well as bad 
side to this practice. The man owning a number 
of animals may be presumed to be better able to 
determine the condition of a horse than the average 
huckster who, in all likelihood, would possess but 
one animal. In case of illness or injury, his greater 
experience should enable him to administer more 
intelligent treatment. If he finds that the man 
to whom he rents mistreats the animal in any way, 
he can refuse to do business with him. On the 
other hand, the peddler is handling another man’s 
property. He is not vitally concerned whether or 
not his treatment keeps it in good condition. He 
wants to get the most for the dollar he pays for the 
use of the animal. The ground he can cover in a 
day is the measure of his profit. He can sit on the 
wagon and munch a sandwich to satisfy his own 
appetite while the horse plods faithfully along, 
unfed and unwatered. It has been suggested that 
some sort of an award for those who consistently 
treat horses humanely would have a tendency to 
raise the standard for all. 


* * * 


PULLING CONTESTS—Horse and Ox pulling 
contests at county fairs continue to be popular, 
particularly in the east. When the established 
rules are strictly observed little cause for complaint 
is Involved. Intoxicated drivers are banned, the 
use of whips or other harsh measures are pro- 
hibited. In driving oxen a light switch is per- 
mitted, but drivers are disqualified if they lash an 
animal harshly or across the eyes. This provision 
automatically discourages careless blows about the 
head. The fact that prizes offered winning teams 
would come nowhere near compensating for a 
seriously injured animal is a factor which reduces 
mistreatment. Humane officers would do well to 
supervise such contests, however. 
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METHODS FOR FINAL DISPOSAL OF 
HORSES AND CATTLE—A thirty-eight calibre 
bullet should be used in shooting horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats and swine. The illustrations shown 
indicate the proper entry for a bullet. The gun 
should be held practically at aright angle to the head 
and the bullet directed toward the base of the brain. 
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STREET PATROL AND MARKET IN- 
SPECTIONS—Officers of active societies are con- 
tinuously on the alert for lame and unfit horses in 
harness. The number ordered from work is mute 
testimony of their systematic patrols. Particular 
attention should be given to the animals used in 
hauling produce to the principal markets. Careful 
examinations should be made for shoulder galls 
and other painful conditions and proper blanket- 
ing, watering and feeding should be insisted upon 
during the long hours they must stand while loads 
are slowly disposed of. 

The handling of poultry from the time of ar- 
rival by truck and train comes under the scrutiny 
of humane society officers and much abuse 1s pre- 
vented thereby. Rough and callous treatment 
would be the rule rather than the exception were 
it not for attention to the retail market especially. 
The practice of pulling chickens out of crates by 
the neck or by one leg, the locking of wings to 
facilitate weighing, are just two of many types of 
cruelty to be guarded against. 


* * * 


CHRISTMAS DINNER FOR HORSES—A 
number of societies make a practice of supplying 
Christmas dinners for horses. Their men regu- 
larly inspect stables; but once a year, through the 
generosity of individual members, an intensive 
check-up on these matters is made possible. The 
contributions sent in response to an annual appeal 
for funds with which to supply a Christmas dinner 
for horses do much more than simply insure one 
good meal each year for animals on the down- 
grade. In distributing the bags of oats, shorts, 


cut carrots and other ingredients officers visit all 
the stables in a wide territory. 

On this tour, the horses are carefully examined 
as to fitness for the work required of them. If 
thin the teeth are examined and dental corrections 
made. Advice is given as to kind and quantity of 
feed necessary in individual cases. Feet are ex- 
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amined and specific care ordered when necessary. 
Especial care is given to shoeing. Bedding and 
general housing conditions are carefully studied. 
Broken windows are ordered replaced, cracks and 
openings in walls covered over, and poorly fitting 
doors, around which cold blasts of air can enter, are 
repaired. In worthy cases, blankets are purchased. 

The bag of feed, worth-while in itself, becomes 
the symbol of a ceremony whereby the lot of the 
horse belonging to the thoughtless, careless, or im- 
poverished individual, is greatly improved. 

Any balance in the Christmas fund collected by 
some societies is used during the year for the pur- 
chase, at a sum not in excess of seven dollars, of 
those horses which cannot be legally condemned as 
unfit for further service, but are rapidly approach- 
ing that state. This means that the horse so pur- 
chased will not be compelled to endure the misery 
of the last weary mile which stretches from the 
point where the going becomes difficult, because of 
age or infirmity, to the place where officers can 
compel final release from suffering. 

* * * 

HORSE AND DOG RACING—The racing 
years of a thoroughbred are limited in number. 
The necessary speed and stamina is found in the 
three-year-old, which means that the colt is under- 
going training at a very tender age and is called 
upon to expend the final ounce of physical effort 
time after time while still a youngster. His racing 
life is relatively brief, but so strenuous that when 
sold into service of another sort he has paid the 
penalty of sprained tendons and sown the seed 
which results in other forms of foot and leg ail- 
ments. In other words, he faces weary years 
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ahead, handicapped by the penalty exacted for 
winning cash prizes for the professional gambler 
and “the public on holiday.” 

Probably greater cruelty is involved where 
horses are forced to race after they have passed the 
age where they should be retired. A movement is 
now on foot to buy and put to sleep many of these 
unfortunate animals. 

In numerous instances drugs are administered 
to stimulate horses to greater effort or to slow them 
up in the interest of sure-thing betting, and the 
practice would be more general were it not for the 
supervision of narcotic agents and the presence of 
humane officers. When legs are broken or other 
fatal injuries sustained, they are on hand to speed 
the mercy bullet. A knowledge of conditions and 
improper practices should determine the attitude 
of right-thinking men and women as it relates to 
both horse and dog racing. 


* * * 


HORSE AND DOG SHOWS—Here again the 
picture is not all it seems to the average spectator. 
In the name of sport horses are forced, by fear of 
physical abuse, to make the high jumps. They 
know what it is to be prodded behind the scenes 
so that the risk of a broken leg or neck by jump- 
ing becomes secondary to their minds. Certainly 
there are natural jumpers and horses which enjoy 
it all and willingly take the risks, but a pole twelve 
feet long, plentifully studded with nails, which was 
confiscated at a principal horse show, is mute evi- 
dence of the claim made. 

When the fashion calls for cutting the heavy 
muscles in the tail of a show horse and strapping 
the injured appendage to a curved bustle, in order 
to acquire the arched effect deemed so necessary in 
the pursuit of a blue ribbon—when the ears of a 
dog are trimmed to make them conform to a style 
deemed smart by some fanciers—the glamour is 
taken from the horse and dog show as well as from 
the race track. 

The friendly competition under good auspices, 
where both horses and dogs are judged on the 
basis of the good points acquired by careful breed- 
ing and not by a surgical operation, is not being 
denounced. But the commercial show which de- 
mands the tortuous shipment of animals from one 
locality to another, from one more-or-less disin- 
terested handler to another, deserves nothing but 
condemnation. 

* * x 


THE RODEO AND CIRCUS—Imitation “ wild 


west” performances which have made their ap- 


pearance in recent years require the closest sort of 
supervision. The rough treatment involved can- 
not be correctly appraised by the spectator. Of- 
ficers should be stationed back of the chutes con- 
taining the so-called bucking horses and steers. 
“The show must go on” is the slogan here as well 
as on the theatrical stage and the unwillingness of 
ananimalto be punished forthe entertainment of the 
multitudes would lead to beating, prodding, kicking, 
and other vicious abuse were they not present. 

In addition to those suggested, the acts which 
should be especially scrutinized are bulldogging of 
steers, calf roping, and wild cow milking contests. 
While the occasional circus does not embody this 
type of rough treatment, all should be religiously 
inspected, especially if a wild-animal performance 
is part of the offering. 


* * * 


COCK AND DOG FIGHTING—Contrary to 
popular conception, cock and dog fights are not 
contests reminiscent of more barbarous days. 
Magazines advertising contests, as well as fighting 
dogs and cocks for sale, are published despite the 
fact that most states have enacted prohibitory 
legislation. 

In order that there may be no feeling that 
humane organizations are concerning themselves 
too extensively about minor details of all that 
enters into animal protection when there are more 
important things to do, it might be well to stress 
the fact that cockfighting is a major activity with a 
certain so-called sporting fraternity. Many are 
unaware that in preparing a bird for fighting, his 
natural spurs are cut down to a mere fraction of 
their original length and sharp steel gaffs, an inch 
or more in length, substituted. To be a witness to 
the bloody spectacle a cockfight presents, or to 
come to first-hand grips with the tearing of flesh, 
which is part of a dog fight, would be all that is 
needed to cause normal people to be willing to 
endorse whole-heartedly any movement to bring 
about the discontinuation of exhibitions where 
animals are viciously exploited. 
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TRAINED ANIMAL ACTS—Animal per- 
formances in the theatre should be closely followed. 
While many of them seem harmless enough because 
of the known readiness with which a dog can be 
trained to do simple tricks, much cruelty enters 
into the training, especially of wild beasts. A good 
word must be spoken for the men and women of 
the theatre generally, who frequently report con- 
ditions which could readily escape notice. This 
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fact, known by the promoters of trained animal 
acts, does much to keep cruel practices under 


control. 
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PET SHOPS—Despite the good care given 
them, a certain number of the dogs and cats com- 
ing to animal welfare organizations develop disease 
after placement in homes. It would be folly to 
charge neglect on the part of the owner of a pet 
shop in every case where an animal he has sold 
becomes sick. There are bad pet shops, however, 
as well as those of the better type, and all should 
be regularly inspected. Clean quarters, exercise, 
proper feeding and watering and attention to the 
vital needs of all creatures on hand should be in- 
sisted upon. To the road-side animal marts and 
to the fly-by-night sort of emporium special at- 
tention should be given and people urged to pa- 
tronize the reliable kennels and shops, in preference 
to the places of doubtful reputation, as a means of 


control. 
* * * 


EASTER CHICKS AND DUCKLINGS— 
People should likewise be urged to refuse to pur- 
chase baby chicks and ducklings at Eastertime, as 
a means of stamping out this evil. It can be called 
by no other name. The proof lies in the many 
which are fondled to death, starved and otherwise 
mistreated. They cannot exist on a diet of bread 
crumbs and the raising of them does not enter the 
picture sufficiently to prompt the purchase of 
grain and other necessary food products. In some 
cities the ten-cent stores and other establishments 
have agreed to sell not less than six to a customer, 
which cuts down the abuse in that those who pur- 
chase a half dozen, instead of just one, are more 
likely to endeavor to raise them as instructed 
by a good poultry manual. These annual sales 
should be very carefully checked and weak and 
sick chicks and ducklings chloroformed. It is 
hoped that the day will arrive when they will not 
be brought to provide fleeting entertainment for 
little boys and girls. Prohibitory legislation to 
force the issue is being carefully considered. 
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ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS—Reports of 
mistreatment of animals from unknown sources 
should be conscientiously investigated. Many 
serious cases would go uncorrected if anonymous 
complaints were not carefully considered. Fear of 
reprisals, family reasons, or the desire to maintain 
harmonious neighborhood relations prompt many 


to hide identity when reporting cruel practices. 
Investigations should be diplomatically conducted 
in such cases, however, because of the frequency 
with which they are prompted by malice. In so 
far as possible all sources of information should be 
kept confidential when requested. 


Wild Life 


Tue rights of wild creatures should be as carefully 
guarded as those of the domestic tribe. Each 
year brings its quota of birds, rabbits, raccoons, 
skunks, turtles, opossums, monkeys, squirrels, 
porcupines, an occasional fox, and other unusual 
city visitors. The conservation laws afford addi- 
tional protection for them. <A close relationship 
with the office of State Directors of Fish and Game 
should be maintained for the purpose of bringing 
a high order of protection to the creatures which 
normally live unfettered by civilization. Close 
attention should be paid to inland streams and 
coastal waters to guard against pollution from 
waste oil. State and Federal regulations forbid 
the practice, but it is followed to too great an ex- 
tent, nevertheless. Wild ducks, gulls and other 
birds frequently land in oil patches and are doomed 
from that moment on. The oil causes their 
feathers to cling together preventing flying and 
permitting the water to soak into the body. The 
more fortunate are drowned before they can reach 
shore. Those which do reach land immediately 
start to cleanse their feathers and in doing so 
enough of the oil is swallowed to set up a fatal 
dysentery. Grain and other feed should be scat- 
tered in carefully chosen localities during the 
periods when the ground is covered with snow and 
ice. Attention is called to the need for feeding all 
wild birds under these conditions. 
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VICTIMS OF THE HUNT AND OTHER 
SPECIALTIES—Both during and following the 
hunting season each year some organizations make 
a systematic search for wounded game especially in 
almost inaccessible areas, the natural refuge of the 
mortally wounded. This is an activity closely 
confined to districts where deer abound. Organi- 
zations which include the coastline within their 
jurisdictional limits face problems involving fish. 
For instance, blackfish, weighing from two hun- 
dred to two thousand pounds apiece in groups of 
seventy-five to one hundred and twenty-five, oc- 
casionally become panic-stricken for some reason 
or other and head for the shallow waters of Cape 
Cod at great speed. The momentum carries them 
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too close to the shore and they beach themselves. 
The tide flows out leaving them helplessly grounded 
on the sand bottom. They perish very slowly 
under these conditions and despite the handicaps 
involved humane officers hasten the process. It 
would be interesting to compile a list of other ac- 
tivities which are limited to certain areas. 


* * * 


HUMANE TRAPS—The American Humane 
Association has for many years awarded attractive 
cash prizes for models of humane traps in order to 
eliminate the leg gripper in common use. It 
should be understood that humane organizations 
as a whole do not try to prevent the use of fur for 
clothing, practically their sole effort being directed 
toward devising methods for painless trapping. 
Organizations within a few states offer additional 
prizes for good models submitted. It is recom- 
mended that more of them adopt the practice. 


Animals in Motion Pictures 


None of the stories previously published of the ex- 
treme abuse which has been introduced into the 
creation of motion pictures have been exaggerated. 
Horses have been thrown with such violence as to 
break both legs and necks. They have been forced 
to jump from cliffs with like result. Electrical 
shocks have been utilized to make a lion roar and 
countless other atrocities have been visited upon 
both large and small creatures for entertainment 
purposes. For a long time producers were deaf to 
requests, pleadings and threats, and a representa- 
tive of The American Humane Association was 
finally sent to take up permanent residence in 
Hollywood. He was empowered to adopt all 
necessary means to bring an end to these cruelties. 
He has established cordial relations with the pro- 
ducers. All stories in which animals are to be 
used are submitted to him for approval. Either 
he or his men are present when such pictures are 
taken. Objectionable features are eliminated. 
The use of the flying W and other tripping devices 
has been discontinued. Mr. Richard Craven has 
apparently done a magnificent job! 


Legislative Activities 


le is sound policy for a society to participate in 
formulating practical regulations governing ani- 
mals in any community. It is important for all 
societies in a state to codperate in a general legis- 
lative program either to promote humane laws or 
to defeat bills of an undesirable nature.  Fre- 
quently the coéperative effort of similar societies 


in various states can be brought to bear on legisla- 
tion. In connection with some types of federal 
activities there are possibilities of all societies 
joining to carry on a more effective campaign. 


Officer Training 


|, Is suggested that each society, particularly the 
larger ones, develop a training course on first aid 
for animals for the benefit of employees. Groups 
of men, specially trained and scattered throughout 
the country, would be equipped to render valuable 
aid in times of local or national emergency. Every 
effort should be made to codperate with the Ameri- 
can Red Star Animal Relief. 


Humane Education 


A NEW perspective toward life, human and sub- 
human, is being inculeated in the hearts of both 
young and old today. A more tolerant and con- 
siderate attitude is being created. The future of 
the humane movement depends upon the proper 
development of this attitude through Humane 
Education. 

A constructive program, including conservation 
should be carried on in the schools and should 
be based upon sound pedagogic principles. The 
humane sentiment should be built upon an active 
and sympathetic interest in animals. Children 
should be given a practical knowledge of the care 
of pets, domestic animals and birds, and should be 
instructed in the value of these an mals to man. 

All societies should coéperate as fully as possible 
in the annual celebration of ‘‘ Be Kind to Animals 
Week.” 

That is a rather broad outline of the foundation 
upon which most of our humane societies are built. 


Vivisection 


Bevonp the suggested provision that no animals 
be given or sold to laboratories, colleges, or for 
scientific or commercial purposes, no reference has 
been made to vivisection. Societies in general 
need guidance on this subject and this is a good 
time and place to discuss it. There can be no 
quarrel with the provision itself. 

Public pounds of approved pattern owe their 
very existence to humane societies and that part 
of the public which entertains anything like affec- 
tion for dogs and cats. Their operation depends 
upon the codperation of all who will report the 
whereabouts of stray animals and people would 
fail to do so if they knew that vivisection awaited 
impounded animals. Reputable research insti- 
tutes and medical schools can readily make pro- 
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vision for animals without resorting to public 
pounds and it is a very wholesome thing to make 
it difficult for others to obtain animals for vivisec- 
tion and to limit the practice to those who have a 
genuine expectation of getting valuable results. 

But the real question is this: Is any set of stand- 
ards or a manual complete without including defi- 
nite guidance on this admittedly dangerous, con- 
troversial subject, and, if not, what shall the 
content be? 

If all scientists were of the old family-doctor 
type, gentle and kindly and loath to hurt or harm 
any creature, man or beast, and experimentation 
confined exclusively to them, the question would 
not be so acute. Unfortunately there is grave 
danger that they are in the minority. There are 
many indications that little compassion for animal 
victims is held by many men of high professional 
standing or by many medical students and others 
engaged in research. Is it too much to ask that 
the right to experiment be restricted to those who 
have a definite goal in view? Is it too much to 
ask that useless repetitions be forbidden? Is it 
too much to ask that if practice surgery on live 
bodies is necessary, complete anaesthesia be com- 
pulsory and that the animal be not permitted to 
regain consciousness? Is it not true that anything 
which honest investigation proves to be unneces- 
sary or unnecessarily cruel should be banished? 


Tue foregoing, substantially as written, was sub- 
mitted as were other items to leading authorities 
within the humane movement and the following 
replies were made: 


“As the layman has little knowledge of the scientific 
value of vivisection, anti-cruelty societies should re- 
strict their efforts to cases of actual cruelty when cor- 
roborated by competent witnesses. I favor leaving 
mention of vivisection out of the standards with the ex- 
ception of the provision under the operation of pounds.” 
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“Our society is made up of a large number of mem- 
bers. They all have their own opinions with regard to 
vivisection, largely gathered from their own family 
physicians, and to bring that question up in an organiza- 
tion, in many instances, has been to wreck it. The 
agitation against vivisection is something that should be 
left to the societies organized especially for that purpose. 
It seems to me that all that is necessary to say would be 
that this very controversial question is one that a regu- 
lar S. P. C. A. should not attempt to deal with, but leave 
it in the hands of those organizations whose simple pur- 
pose is to fight that battle out. Personally, I am not a 
vivisectionist by any manner of means, but I would not 


dare say that some good had not come out of it, and I 
think it certainly could be said that it never should be 
allowed outside of medical schools of the highest stand- 
ing, or to be practiced by any scientist whose name was 
not above reproach. Your own article is very broad 
and very liberal, but I should almost fear it was too 
broad.” 
Pee” 


“The humane movement should seek progress in 
eliminating experimental cruelty to the extent of setting 
up an authority largely selected through medical schools, 
which would pass on authorizing the type and extent of 
experimentation to be approved or permitted in scien- 
tific laboratories where humane supervision is excluded.” 
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*“Vivisection is wastefully conducted; that is, it is so 
conducted that many lives are sacrificed unnecessarily. 
It certainly requires regulation. We should pay atten- 
tion to this phase of the work. However, I feel the 
organized A. V. societies should be looked upon as the 
experts in the field. We should collaborate with them. 
A great deal could be accomplished by sitting around a 
council table and reaching sensible conclusions.”’ 


* * * 


Other replies stressed the need and desirability 
of control, restriction, and supervision and a num- 
ber strongly advocated that humane societies pro- 
vide dead bodies to be used in studying compara- 
tive anatomy and other subjects as a safeguard for 
living animals and to forestall pet stealing. 


Cemeteries for Small Animals 


Arnovucn they cannot be conducted as a part of 
a strictly charitable enterprise, crematories and 
cemeteries for small animals can be operated with 
benefit to humane societies. However, in order 
to keep the pendulum of public opinion from swing- 
ing in the wrong direction, every effort should be 
made to keep them plain and simple. Elaborate 
headstones or markers should be avoided. 

Possibly as many bequests have come to societies 
through the maintenance of cemeteries as from 
any other specific activity. They suggest well- 
rounded-out service in the interest of the dumb 
creation. However, despite their popularity, 
properly kept cemeteries will seldom if ever prove 
self-sustaining financially unless they do prompt 
numerous or generous bequests which would not 
otherwise be made. If an effort is made to econo- 
mize on labor resulting in a shabby, unkempt ap- 
pearance, it is to be feared they would prove a 
distinct lability rather than an asset. 
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Mr. August C. Orthmann, President of the 
Wisconsin Humane Society, prepared a paper on 
“Community Animal Organizations” which was 
delivered at the Annual Meeting of The American 
Humane Association in Omaha, Nebraska, in 


1940. Copies were sent to all affiliated organiza- 
tions. Careful study of this paper is earnestly 
recommended. Mr. Orthmann agrees that “to 


prescribe a modus operandi to be adopted by each 
society in every community is an impossible task, 
but to lay down certain procedures and still maintain 
a semblance of uniformity should not be difficult.” 
He covered such items as personnel, shelters, 
money-raising methods and possibilities, equip- 
ment, and general activities, based upon a study 
of 149 replies which were returned in response to a 
questionnaire submitted to 583 organizations. 

A form of Charter with Constitution and By- 
laws was included for the benefit of new groups 
and for comparison with existing charters. 

It will be appreciated if organizations and indi- 


viduals will express opinions as to whether or 
not a manual should include, not only a sample 
charter but suggestions for forms such as mem- 
bership cards and agreements to be signed by 
those surrendering animals or adopting pets as 
well. 


Far too individuals think of humane 
societies as agencies which are devoted exclusively 
to the task of disposing of unwanted and stray 
dogs and cats. Despite the importance of this one 
function, the failure to appreciate the broad nature 
of animal welfare activities constitutes a 
handicap to needed expansion. 

It is hoped that a study of these pages will 
indicate, not only the need but the broad scope of 


many 


real 


the functions of animal welfare organizations and 
that the acquired knowledge will be reflected in 
more liberal financial support. 
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